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VIOLINS. All Guaranteed 


DEPENDABLE VIOLIN OUTFITS FUR EVERY PUKrUS# 


All outfits are carefully examined and instruments correctly 
adjusted by our experts before shipping. These outfits come in 
three sizes—F ull, Three-Quarter and Half-Size. When ordering 
please state what size is desired. 


+§. 1. Stradivarius model, dark reddish brown, European 
manufacture, black varnished wood case, good bow 
with pear! slide, extra set of strings, rosin, ete. All 
aC CORE ae $12.50 


“0. 2. Stradivarius model, light yellow brown, finely 
polished, of European manufacture, fine tone; in- 
cluding fine bow with pearl slide; in substantial black 
varnished wood case with lock and key; extra set of 

atrings, rosin, all complete, only. 2s. 315.00 


So. 8. Stradivarius model, fine hand polished, medium 
mahogany color, also of European manufacture, ebony 
trimmings; elegant tone, suitable for Orchestra or 
Solo work; including black varnished wood case 
flannel lined, with lock and key; a bow with pearl 
slide, suitabie for such a violin; extra set of strings, 

Sha rosin: All complete, onty ok $17.50 


Our space allotted to violin outfits is limited, and we only 
mention three of our most desirable styles. We have a 
instruments from $7.50 and upwards. All our Violins are sent — 
out, and upon arrival should they not prove. satisfactory, can 
be returned and money refunded. No fairer proposition -could 
possibly be made. Low prices for other models gladly furnished 
upon application. We guarantee our prices on every instrument 
of similar quality to be from $5.00 to $15.00 lower than majority 
of retail music houses are now offering. Address all orders to 
a a: Perry’s Sons, Sedalia, Mo. 


M. W. BUTLER’S FOLIO OF BRILLIANT PIANO- 
FORTE VARIATIONS ON FAVORITE 
SACRED MELODIES 


These beautiful variations, published in sheet music form, would 
cost over six times the price of this book, which contains 8¢ 


pages. CONTENTS: “Just As | Am Without One Plea,” “The 
Ninety and Nine,” “He Leadeth Me,” “At the Cross,” “Blessed 
Assurance” and “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.” Price, 50 cents, 


A LETTER FROM M. H. STAINER. 
“Just a few words to tell you that Mr. Butler’s Hymn Varia 
tions have been a wonderful help to me.: I use them witt 
success as Voluntaries or Preludes to our church service.” 


"LESSON AND PRACTICE RECORDS 


25 CENTS PER PACKAGE OF 25 CARDS 


Each card has space for twenty lessons, with provi. 
‘sion for the amount of practice for each part of the lesson 
and for a daily record of practice, day and hour for the 
lesson, etc. Designed to promote improved practice by | 
the pupil and systematic instruction by the teacher. 
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Perry’s Lesson Record and Memorandum 
FOR MUSIC. TEACHERS 
This book was revised with much care and thought, and 
is expressly for music teachers. It enables the teacher to keep 
an accurate account of all lessons given, music sold and names 
of pupils. Price, 15 cents, post-paid. : 
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WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FINE STRINGS 


FOR ALL. INSTRUMENTS 
“OUR LEADER” VIOLIN STRINGS 
After handling for years nearly every kind of string fo 
Violin, we have settled on one which we call “OUR LEADER.* 
This, we believe to be the best all round string on the market 
They are made to order for us by - one of the best string 
makers in Europe. 
They are clear and bright in color, but not white or trans 
parent; feel smooth to the touch, but not polished and glassy 
The artist will seldom want a softer solo tone, and the be 
ginner or student, with their great durability and the fac 
that every length is a perfect one, will find none cheaper, besides, 
we sell them at the usual price of cheap strings. 
Strings of this grade are retailed everywhere at from 25c ta 
85c each, we sell them: 


I 4 4en gti. ee Per qos... 81.508 
A, 2% length. 16¢ pF RR ONE DR $1.50 
2% length......15¢ Per 6 2 co oa 8. IB. 


Every string and every length is guaranteed perfect ie 
tone, and guaranteed as to durability, except in moist climates 
and moist seasons, and under perspiring fingers. 4 

For these troubles we have the best waterproof E string iz: 
the world, single length 10c; 3 for 25 cents. ‘ 

The best academic silk, 15c. 

Aluminum D, good quality, 40 cents. 

Violin—FE, A, D, best steel, each, 5c; 
steel, 10c; pure silver G, wrapped, 50c. 

American wound G, guaranteed, 15 cents. 

A full set of “OUR LEADER” violin strings 
Silver Plated G, 50 cents. 

An assorted dozen, 6 EH, 3 A, 2 D, .1.G, or an assortment 
near this, $1.50. 

We can supply dealers with bundles or. assorted bundles of | 
80 strings, 15 H, 8 A, 4 D, 3 G, or neéear’this;.in attractive boxes 
for show cases, at prices not offered by any other importer 
Prices on application. 

We can furnish high grade strings for any kind of an in- 
‘gtrument. 

Mandolin Strings—Best steel, EB, A, each 5e; D and G. each, 
10c. 

Guitar Wirinaas Gant steel, E first and B second, each 5c; 
G third, each 10c; D fourth, each, 10c; A fifth, le; E sixth. 
each, 20c. Complete set, 65c. 

Guitar Strings—Gut, fine quality, E, B, G,. bach, 15¢c; D, A 
BH, silk center, each, 20e. 

~.. Violincello—A, fine quality, 25c; D, fine quality, 30c; G, 
wound, fine quality, 50c; C, wound, fine quality, 65c; complete 
set, $1.50. 

Double Bass—Fine quality, G, 75¢c; D, $1.00; A, 

B, $2.50. 

Banjo, Zither. Autoharp or any kind of an instrument sur 
plied with strings in seis or single. 

These price: are net, no discount. 
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MUSICAL NOVELTIES 


DASHING THROUGH THE SNOW. Composed by M. W. Butler. This is — 
one of the liveliest pieces published, and represents a party of young people | 
out sleighriding. It is played with sleigh bells which are .attached to the * 


hands of the pianist. There is a vocal part which produces a grand effect. 


Although this composition may be performed with or without the singing or |; 


— we guarantee you will be pleased with it. 

ra FALLING SNOW, an Idyll, composed by 
Perry. Descending snow flakes, the jingle of 
sleighbells at hand and their vanishing in the 
distance, inspire the motive. The author has 
woven in beautiful melodies throughout this 
creation and to emphasive he has introduced 
aprontes Swiss) finger bells with charming 
effect 

JINGLE BELLS GALOP, composed by M. 
W. Butler. A lively galop, full of beautiful 
melodies. Grade 2, without Octaves. 
‘& We will fill your orders for above novelties 
ae) and eh by wee Doetpey®, at ae hor 

. . prices: Music or eac piece, only 15 cents. 

Imported ‘ag Musical Bells for each piece, only 25 cents. Should you 
desire a copy each of the music and one set 
of the bells, will furnish them complete foronly 65 cents. 
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Composing Book 
SIZE, 5x7 INCHES. 

Contains 32 pages, ruled 6 staves to each page. Just the 
book needed for students of Harmony, singing etc. Adopted by 
many of the leading supervisors of music in the public schools 
and colleges of the United States. 

Single Copies, 10 Cents, by Mail. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC.. REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of PERRY’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, published monthly, 
at Sedalia, Mo.. for October, 1927. 

State o1 Missouri aon 

County of Pextis \ 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, persoaaily anpeared the manager of 
PERRY’ » MUSICAL MA zZAZINE, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief a true 
statemeni uf cue owenership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for tae date saown in the’ above 
caption required by che Act of August 24, 1912, embod- 
ied in section 411, Posta: Laws and Regulations, priat- 
ed on the reverse ‘of this form, to-wit: 

That the na wes and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, A. W. Perry’s Sons, Sedalia,Mo, 

Editor, P. 'B. Perry, Kansas City, Mo. 

Business Manager, A. J. Perry, Sedalia, Mo. 

Owners: A. J. Perry, Sedalia, Mo 

. B. Perry, Kansas City. Mo. 
Kate P. Gregg, Boston, Mass. 

Known bondholders, mortagees and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortages or other securities: None. 

A. J. PERRY, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 
September, 1927 Joe. D. Donnohue, 

[SE Notary Public, 
My Commission expires January 10th, 1928. 


THE LIVES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


RICHARD WAGNER 


(Continued From Last Month.) 

Having found his people, the next object 
of the poet-composer was to select a flexible 
and yielding form for their utterance . He 
must find a form of verse which could be 
organically united with music, which would 
suggest a rhythmical basis for the melody, 
yet not control its construction. The vari- 
ous forms of modern versification, founded 
on the rhetorical accent of words, offered 
him no advantages, but, on the contrary, 
placed difficulties in the path of his move- 
ment. Rhyme, for instance, has no value 
whatever for the composer, unless he con- 
structs the phrases and sections of his mel- 
ody with the same number of feet and the 
same metrical pauses as are found in the 
verse; and this method, of course, gives the 
mere formalism of the poetry the govern- 
ment of the process of composition. On the 
other hand, blank verse is bound to find the 
same treatment in music as. prose does. 
Wagner, therefore, turned to the metrical 
basis of all Teutonic poetry, namely, the 


alliterative line, as it is found in the “Ed-- }' 


das.” The peculiarity of this line is the em- 
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phasizing of its rhythm by the employment 
of similar sounds at the beginning of the 
accented syllables. A fair specimen of it 
is the opening of Siegmund’s love song in 
“Die Walkure”: 

“Wintersturme wichen 

Dem Wonnemond; 

In milden Lichte 

Leuchtet der Lenz; 

Auf linden Luften, 

Leicht und lieblich, 

Wunder webend 

Er sich wiegt.” 

A clause such as “Wintersturme wichen 
dem Wonnemond” readily suggests to the 
ear the position of musical accents which 
will be identical with those of the verse, 
but which leave the composer wholly free 
in his melodic treatment of lines. A single 
glance will demonstrate to the reader that 
the above words can be placed in lines three 
or four times as long without making the 
slightest change in the rhythmical effect 
produced by the alliteration. 

We now come to Wagner’s musical meth- 
od, the nature of which has already been 
briefly indicated in the account of the birth 
in his mind of his new ideas. -In his search 
after a modern substitute for the sustained 
intonation of the Greek drama, he ‘had be- 
fore him for study the dramatic recitative 
of Peri and the dramatic arioso style of 
Gluck. The former was wholly unavailable. 
Years of use had fastened upon it a collec- 
tion of traditional phrases, familiar to the 
ear of every one who goes often to hear 
Opera or oratorio. These traditional phrases, 
hopelessly inflexible, made dramatic recita- 
tive a thing of conventionalities, and uncon- 
ventionality was the only hope for Wagner’s 
system. The Gluck arioso style was equally 
unsuited to his purpose, because, as we have 
been obliged to note before, it preserved the 
formalities of the old-fashioned opera— 
those very formalities which Wagner felt 
that he must abandon if he would secure his 
compact union of the arts tributary to the 
stage. He needed a style of compositon 
which would permit the musje to flow freely 
from the words and which would impose no 
obligation on the composer to repeat certain 
words or lines in order that certain passages 
of music might be rounded out to a pretty 
close as in the old-fashioned aria. _He was 
in search of lyric expressiveness freed from 
conventionality. He therefore decided that 
each act of anv one of his music-dramas 
must consist of one unbroken stream of 
melody. In other words, as I-ng as there 
were persons or scenes before the audience, 
there must be a musical exposition of their 
moods, and that exposition myst be un- 
broken and apparently unartificial in form, 
just as a train of moods is. 

But to make the actors singe without ces- 
sation would fatigue both them and the au- 
dience; and, moreover, it would be untrue 
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to nature, since men and women do not 
frame every thought and emotion in words. 
Hence Wagner conceived the idea of allot- 
ing the voicing of the ceaseless melody to 
the orchestra, while the personages of the 
drama should utter their words in a form of 
lyric recitative based on the broader prin- 


ciples of Peri, as expressed in his preface 
to “Eurydice,” but freed from acquired con- 


ventions and modified according to the 
promptings of Wagner’s own musical genius. 
Naturally, then, the question arose in the 
composer’s mind, ‘What form is my melody 
to have?” For he knew as well as Schu- 
mann did that music demands first of all 


things form. Now, the basis of musical 


form is the repetition of melodic phrases. 
There is no form, and therefore no coher- 
ence, no sense, in music consisting of dis- 
jointed phrases, each of which is heard 
once and never again. Yet to repeat them 
in any of the old-fashioned ways would have 
been to load himself down with some one of 
the set forms which he was trying to es- 
cape. Consequently this formidable problem 
was before him: How was he to make his 
endless melody intelligible to the auditor, to 
give it a palpable significance, to convey 
through it to the hearer the emotional 
moods of his personages, and yet impose 
upon it musical form, based upon repetition, 
but free from the artificiality of the older 
formulas? He found the solution in the 
suggestion which had come to him when 
he invented the two principal themes of 
Senta’s ballad in “The Flying Dutchman.” 
The solution of the problem was the perfec- 
tion of this system of representative themes, 
each designed to stand for a particular per- 
son, thought, mood, or action, and to be re- 
peated by the orchestra or vocalist when- 
ever its subject had significance, though not 
necessarily presence, in the scene before the 
audience. oe | 

The exposition of Wagner’s theories will 
have failed to achieve its purpose if the 
reader does not now clearly perceive that 
its fundamental postulate is that the opera 
is a drama in which music is merely the 
chief vehicle of expression. This ruling 
idea led Wagner not only to abandon the 
old formulae, but to do many things which 
would, perhaps, be inexpedient to attempt 
in absolute music. The great Bayreuth 
master has been severely censured, by those 
who cling to the belief that music should 
always be pretty, for having written many 
harsh progressions and for having indulged 
in remarkable boldness in his harmonies. 
These so-called sins of the master must 
find their justification in the fact that he 
was not aiming at purely musical beauty. 
The whole purpose of his work was “exact 
and lifelike embodiment of the  poet’s 
thought.” When the emotion of an actor 
vas harsh, the music had to he harsh. When 
the emotions were grand and beautiful, the 


el 


music had to be of a similar character. It 
is for these reasons that we find the snarl- 
ing anger of Alberich and Mime, the bitter 
hatred of Ortrud, the fury of Isolde, voiced 
in music which is not pretty, but which is 
truthful. 
Wagner has to express the sorrows of the 
Volsungs, the fierce and sudden passion of 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, the awful revul- 
sion of feeling in the death of Siegfried, or 
the highest elevation of woman’s love in the 
last moments of Isolde, he rises to a sublime 
height of melody, an overwhelming dignity 
of harmony, and an irresistible eloquence of 
instrumentation not equaled by any other 
composer. As Louis Ehlert, not a Wagner- 
ite, has well said: ‘“Wagner’s music always 
impresses us with the idea that we are in 
the presence of genius. It may at times be 
ugly, obtrusive, and noisy; but it is never 
silly and insignificant. 

Much of the pungency of Wagner’s music, 
which makes it disagreeable to timid ears, 
is due to his progressiveness in the matter 
of harmony. He has gone to the furthest 
limit in the use of passing notes, as pri- 
marily embodied in the polyphony of Bach. 
He has followed the rule thus formulated 
by Dr. Pary: 

“Suspensions are now taken in any form 
and position which can in the first place be 
possibly prepared even by passing notes, or 
in the second place be possibly resolved 
even by causing a fresh discord, so long as 
-the ultimate resolution into concord is feasi- 
ble in an intelligible manner.” 

Taking him by and large, as the sailors 
say, Wagner is the most striking figure in 
the history of music. Whether the future 
will or will not accord to him the position 
granted by the musical world of the pres- 
ent—that of the greatest genius (though 
not the profoundest musician) the art has 
produced—he will remain fixed upon the 
records as the most commanding intellect 
that ever sought to express its thought and 
accomplish its purnoses through the medium 
of music. His influence upon his contem- 
poraries has been larger than that of any 
other master since the science of modern 
music began. One has only to study the 
latest operas of that real genius, Verdi, to 
perceive how one of the most gifted musical 
minds of our time was forced to yield to 
the convincing truth of Wagner’s ideas. As 
for those of less original foree than Verdi, 
they have one and all—even Mascagni, who 
is as purely Italian as Wagner was purely 
Teutonic—been swayed by his irresistible 
influence. Fiven the symphonic writers have 
been guided by him, and no man can ever 
again write an orchestral score as if Wag- 
ner had not lived. The futile controversy 
about his theories and his stvle will prob- 
ably be kept alive for some years bv those 
who persistently refuse to remodel their in- 
flexible conceptions of what ought to be 
after the sniendid pattern of what is. But 
Waener’s theories will live, for he was the 
fulfillment of the prophetic words of Herder 
on Gluck: “The progress of the century 
led us to a man, who, despising the frip- 
pery of wordless tones, perceived the neces- 
city of an intimate connection of human 


But on the other hand, when: 
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feeling and of the myth itself with his 
tones. From that imperial height on which 
the ordinary musician boasts that poetry 
serves his art he stepped down and made 
his tones only serve the words of feeling, 
the action itself. He has emulators, and 
perhaps some one will soon outstrip him in 
zeal, overthrowing the whole shop of slashed 
and mangled opera-jingle, and erecting an 
Odeon, a consistently lyric edifice, in which 
poetry, music, action, and decoration unite 


in one.” 
W. J. HENDERSON. 


WHAT WAS LISZT’S TECHNIC LIKE? 


By Constantin Von Sternberg. 

This question has been asked me by stu- 
dents, teachers and other music lovers, with 
such frequency as to induce me to attempt 
an analytical description of Liszt’s technic, 
although the task is one before which not 
“to falter would be sin.” 

We usually mean by “technic” a well 
trained human playing apparatus, a well de- 
veloped finger mechanism, supported by 
wrist or arm or both, as the case chances 
to require. We mean the “mechanical” side 
of music-making; that side which has noth- 
ing to do with spirituality except to serve 
its purpose as an unquestioning underling. 
This technic can be acquired by any one 
that has a good drill master and the requi- 
site persistence in practicing, because it is 
“mechanical.” 

If in the face of this definition of technic 
I should speak of such a thing as a “spiritual 
technic” I should run the risk of being 
laughed at, and yet—there is such a thing, 
as we shall presently see in a crude ex- 
emplification. 

Among the people that apply to a teacher 
for lessons there is occasionally one who 
makes a teacher wonder how he can play 
as well as he does with entirely untrained 
hands. He cannot and does not play well, 
of course; he spoils everything that de- 
mands digital skill, but succeeds neverthe- 
1 ss in delivering at least the rhythm, the 
melodic passages, the general outline, in 
short, a sort of shirt-sleeve, rough and tum- 
ble sketch of the piece which can be under- 
stood, though of course not played. Every 
teacher has probably come across such an 
applicant and readily diagnosed his case as 
“the head too far ahead of the fingers.” 
But by this very diagnosis he admitted that 
the applicant did possess a musical head and 
one that was strong enough to compel the 
fingers to do its bidding, somehow, in some 
way, be it never so queerly, but at the same 
time well enough to make itself, at least, 
understood. This is the sort of technic 
which I mean by a crude “spiritual technic.” 

Hands and Mind. 

Now let us assume the combination of two 
things; first, a musical mind that takes 
rank among the greatest in musical history 
and second, a pair of hands trained to per- 
fection by Czerny, himself; in other words, 
a playing apparatus so highly developed as 


to enable the mind to do with it whatever 
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it pleases; a set of fingers which are the 
obedient slaves of the player’s every whim 
or caprice and serve the musical mind with- 
out its being the least conscious of the 
service. If we can stretch our imagination 
so far as to conceive of this combination we 
shall have caught a glimpse of that ‘“spirit- 
ual technic” which Liszt had at his com- 
mand. “Spiritual,” I must call it, because 
its base was not mechanism but—person- 
ality. (Just as it. is not mechanism but 
personality which speaks in the playing of 
the aforesaid untrained applicant for les- 
sons.) Let me call it a rudimentary mech- 
anism transformed by personality. 
Personality, then, being the base of Liszt’s 
technic, we must regard it a little closer to 
discern its attributes. His education was 
of the broadest possible, including the com- 
plete mastery of five languages (he could 
even “converse” in Latin). His erudition 
might have been envied by many a profes- 
sional litterateur or scholar. His _ social 
polish, his natural noblesse, gentility and 


unvarying amiability no diplomat could ex- 


cel and few could equal. (On account of its 
irrelevancy to the present discussion I omit, 
regretfully, his infinite kind-heartedness.) 
Were these the qualities that produced 
Liszt’s great personality? Why, no! That 
would be putting the cart before the horse. 
It was his God-given personality which 
urged him to acquire his multiform knowl- 
edge, to develop his social graces. It was 
because of what he had to say that he 
reached out for a broad education as for a 
means to express himself clearly and ade- 
quately. And it was the musical side of his 
personality which—endeavoring to put into 
tonal reality what was in his mind—caused 
him to use his technic with such results as 
amounted to the creation of, practically, a 
new technic. 

To start with, he did not regard his play- 
ing apparatus as consisting of two parts of 
five fingers each, but as being one of ten 
fingers. This employment of the fingers 
regardless of “left” or “right” can be seen 
in the contrapuntal works of Bach and his 
contemporaries; but it fell soon into dis- 
use and was not resumed until Liszt used 
it in his own style. He did not see why he 
could not put the thumb just as well over 
the third, fourth or fifth finger as under it 
and illustrated this use in the four super- 
swift scales in the “Rhapsodie Espagnole.” 
Octaves of great rapidity, embodying at the 
same time a thematic design, were not 
known before Liszt; not, at least, in the 
manner in which he uses them in the A 
minor Tarantella from La muetti de Portici, 
an opera known in English as Masaniello 
(the name of its hero). Configurations of 
rapidly alternating half and full steps, as 
in “Feu follet,’ are also of his daring in- 
vention. Employment of one hand alone, 
where the use of both hands was easier but 
would fail to produce the desired tonal ef- 
fect, occurs, e. g., in his ‘“Ricordanza.” 
Dividing the melody between the two hands 
in such a way that the supporting broad 
arpeggios may keep up their steady flow (D 


flat Etude)—to which the nearest approach 


emma 


was made (a good deal later) by Rubinstein 
in the “Melody in F” and by Mendelssohn 
in his E minor Prelude—was also one of 
Liszt’s innovations. 

(To Be Continued.) 


RUSKIN’S SINCERITY. 


John Ruskin, an authority on painting, 
sculpture and architecture, was no musician, 
but at least he admitted it candidly. From 
the life of Sir Charles Halle (a once great 


pianist, afterward conductor of the Halle. 


Orchester in Manchester, England) by his 
son and daughter, we learn the following: 
“Some years ago, in 1864, Professor Ruskin 
asked him to come and’play to a school of 
young girls in whom he was greatly inter- 
ested. My father readily consented, and as 
the professor was there himself, and it was 
the first time he had played to him, he was 
careful to select what was most great and 
most beautiful, and played his very best. 
When it was all over and my father was 
about to leave, one of the girls told me she 
had been practicing Thalberg’s arrangement 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and would very 
much like to hear my father play it..... 
“To his chagrin, Ruskin, who had been 


politely appreciative, now became enthusi- 


astic and told him that was the piece he 
liked best far and away. Of course my 
father said nothing at the time but it got 
to the ears of the Professor how disappoint- 
ed my father had been, so he wrote him the 
following letter: 

“‘Dear Mr. Halle,—My ‘children’ tell me 
you were sorry because I liked that ‘Home 
Sweet Home’ better than Beethoven—hav- 
ing expected better sympathy from me but 
how could you—with all your knowledge of 
art, and of men’s minds? Believe me, you 
cannot have sympathy from any untaught 
person respecting the higher noblenesses of 
composition. If I were with you a year, you 
could make me feel them. I am quite cap- 
able of doing so were I taught—but the ut- 
most you ought ever to hope from a musi- 
cally-illiterate person is honesty and mod- 
esty. I do not, should not, expect you to 
sympathize with me about a bit of Titian, 
but I knoW that you would never tell me 
that you liked it, or fancy you liked it to 
please me.’ ” 

We learn, with amusement, that Halle 
resented the suggestion that he could not 
appreciate Titian without a year with Rus- 
kin! 


MODERN IMAGINATIVE TEACHING. 


“The modern teacher has progressed be- 
yond the stage of imposing his own stand- 
ard upon the pupil,” says H. Ernest Hunt 
in “Spirit and Music,” an interesting Eng- 
lish study of musical philosophy, more prac- 
tical than its title suggests. 

Mr. Hunt quotes a teacher who wrote to 
him: “A young pupil (age 14) came for a 
lesson playing Farjeon’s ‘Prelude and 
Pavane.’ She had learned the Prelude and 
had had one lesson a fortnight before on 
the Pavane. We went through the technic, 
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and I told her a little about the Pavane— 
when it was danced, the derivation of the 
name, and so on. When she played it she 
played it very, very slowly, but quite cor- 
rectly, and finished in detail. I asked her if 
she liked it quite as slowly as that, and 
she replied that she thought the Court ladies 
with their long dresses would not be able 
to dance any quicker, and that ‘it sounded 
grander very slowly,’ so I left it.” 

“This, we may add, is an illustration of 
a method quoted by a teacher in a diploma 
examination paper, but it aptly shows the 
new spirit. The teacher had no. mind to 
force her own views upon the pupil. Had 
she insisted that the dance should be played 
more quickly she might have spoiled the 
child’s mental picture and destroyed her 
interest in the piece.” 


MUSIC USHERS IN CHRISTMAS. 


Minstrels Used to Play in Rome Before 
Shrines. 
From the Detroit News. 

Christmas used to be celebrated in Rome 
by the arrival of Calabrain minstrels with 
their pipes ten days before Christmas. 
every street of the historic city they would 
play their wild, plaintive music before the 
shrines of the Madonna. These minstrels 
or “pifferari,”’ as they were called, became 
rare after the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In Sicily men came down from the 
mountains nine days before Christmas to 
sing a “novena’’ to the plaintive melody ac- 
companied by violin and ’cello. 

The music of chiming bells features 
Christmas the world over. In the Philip- 
pines the dawn of Christmas is ushered in 
by ringing of bells of scores of church 
towers, calling the people to service. In 
the dark they flock to the churches to the 
familiar notes of the “Adeste Fideles.” 

The music-loving world agrees with the 
stranger in Bracebridge hall, “I do not know 
a grander effect of music on the moral feel- 
ings than to hear the full choir and the 
pealing organ performing a Christmas an- 
them in a catherdal and filling every part 
of the vast pile with triumphant harmony.” 

VERDI HAD A COMEBACK! 

A curious episode in the early life of Verdi 
is recorded by F. J. Crowest in “Verdi: Man 
and Musician,’ which we give in somewhat 
abbreviated form. Verdi’s education as a 
child, of course, was partly ecclesiastical: 

“The priests had got hold of him, and one 
ecclesiastic, Seletti by name, had com- 
menced to teach him the Latin tongue, 
with the view some day of making a priest 
of him! ‘What do you want to study music 
for?’ said the priest, at the same time back- 
ing up the enquiry with the not very com- 
forting nor accurately prophetic warning 
that he would ‘never become organist of 
Busseto’—a position which he did subse- 
quently fill. ‘You have a gift for Latin, and 
must be a priest,’ was the confessor’s part- 
ing shot.” 

In due course, Verdi became organist of 


In 


Roncole, a little place near Busseto, and the 
above incident had a sequel. “It came to 
pass that Father Seletti was officiating at 
mass on an occasion when Verdi happened 
to be deputizing at the Busseto organ. 
Struck with the unusually beautiful organ 
music, the priest at the close of the services 
expressed a desire to see the organist. Be- 
hold his amazement on discovering the 
scholar whom he had been seeking to es- 
trange from harmony to theology! 

“*What music were you playing?’ inquired 
Seletti, ‘It was beautiful.’ Verdi, feeling 
shy, informed the priest that he had brought 
no music with him, and had been improvis- 
ing. ‘So I played as I felt,’ he added. ‘Ah!’ 
exclaimed Seletti, ‘I advised you wrongly. 
You must be no priest, but a musician!’ ” 

Verdi had a way of scoring off those who 
misunderstood his genius. The Director of 
Milan Conservatory refused him as a pupil 
because he had no ability. Verdi’s answer 
was one of the longest and most successful 
careers on record, remarkable for its sus- 
tained artistic. progress to the very end. 


ANOTHER TEMPERAMENTAL TEACHER 

Of Leschetizky it is said that although he 
was often extremely “temperamental’— 
slamming doors, crushing the music and 
throwing it on the floor, remarking to one 
of his class that he had better spend his 
future as a “tomato-grower,” or turning off 
the gas and leaving the class in darkness— 
all his pupils seem to have loved him. One 
of the most prominent of them, an Ameri- 
can, burst into tears when she heard of his 
death. Although he was eighty-five years 
old, she had hoped to see him once more. 

As an illustration of his-graphic way of 
teaching the meaning of expression-marks 
this will serve: “To make an effective ac- 
celerando you must glide into rapidity as 
steadily as a train increases its speed when 
steaming out of a station.” 


THE SINFUL FIDDLE. 

Daniel Webster used to tell a story about 
the minister of the Congregational church 
at Duxbury, Mass. 

When a violin was introduced into the 
choir of the church, the innovation gave 
great offense to some of the parishioners. 
Especially was the player of the bass viol 
exercised with indignation when the friv- 
olous and profane fiddle first took its place 
in the house of worship by the side of his 
stately and portly instrument. He accord- 
ingly laid the case before the parson, who, 
after listening soberly to his complaint, re- 
plied: “It may be as you say sir; I don’t 
know but you are right, but it strikes me 
the greater the fiddle the greater the sin.” 


JEALOUS. 

From the Birmingham Age-Herald. 

“The prima donna refuses to sing.” 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the vaude- 
ville manager. 

“She says she won’t follow the acrobats.” 

“That’s just like these song birds. Ill bet 
she’d give ten years of her life to be able 
to turn a handspring.” 


To the American eagle, CHARLES A.LINDBERGH 
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Complete copies of “Autumn Moonlight,’? Reverie, 
“Jesus Calls Us,”’ Variations, and other beautiful pieces, 
will be pubiished in the November number of PERRY’s 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 
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Butler’s Correct Method for the Piano 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


Contains Over 250 Pages, Full Sheet Music Size 
Volume 1 for Beginners Volume 2 Medium 


Volume 3 for More Advanced Players. Volume 4, Difficult 
Volume 5, a Grade More Difficult 


PRICE OF EACH VOLUME, $1.00 


The well-known composer and teacher, M. W. But- 
ler, has adopted in his method the best lessons of the old 
Masters, such as Czerny, Haydn, Beethoven, Leschetizky, 
etc., together with his own modern ideas as to the proper 
method of teaching, making this instructor for the piano- 
forte what we claim—an absolutely correct one. 

We want every teacher of the piano to examine the 
work thoroughly and will be pleased to send a complete 
copy of either Volume 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 to any address, post- 
paid, upon receipt of $1. 00. We hope to receive your 
order for at least one of the volumes, for we are satisfied 
vou will in future adopt it in your classes in preference 
to all other methods or studies. 

Address the publishers, 

a A. W. PERRY’S SONS, Music Publishers, 
SEDALIA, MO. 


EXTRA—A beautiful Diploma, suitable for framing, is 
given with each volume. 
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Perry's Musical Magazine 


BEST MUSICAL MONTHLY PUBLISHED 
SAMPLE COPY, 15 CENTS; $1.50 PER ANNUM. 


READ WHAT WE CLAIM FOR IT 


A year’s subscription is a volume of Vocal and In- 
strumental Compositions for the Piano and Cabinet Organ 
of the choicest variety. At least sixty-five subjects, list- 
ing at Forty Dollars, valuable copyright music appear, 
that cannot be found in any other magazine. 

To the teacher, this magazine is invaluable as & 
prompter, with its useful hints as to proper methods of 
teaching furnished by the ablest teachers in the land. 

Misleading articles written by ignorant musicians are 
carefully excluded. Unsound advice, no matter how good 
intended, would, if foilowed, greatly injure, if not ruin 
the progress of the student. 

“THE LIVES OF GREAT MUSICIANS” will be 
instructive, entertaining and inspiring. 

Kach number always contains our latest pieces, and 
we are very careful to select such music that pleases the 
average musical ear, and some of the easiest and medium 
grades, so that the beginner in music can derive as much 
pleasure and benefit as the more advanced player. 

Our Mr. Phil B. Perry selects the music for teaching 
purposes. Being a pupil of Leschetizky, a graduate of 
Kullak’s Conservatory, Berlin, Germany, and a success- 
ful teacher, he knows the requirements of teachers far 
better than the publishers of other magazines who have 
not enjoyed his unusual advantages. 

ur ‘‘Premium List,’’ which embraces most liberal 
inducements for those who wish to act as agents, will be 
mailed free to any address upon application. : 

Address all communications to 


A. W. PERRY'S SONS, Sedalia, Mo. 
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— NOTIC 


We publish tne music of composers who have acquired an established reputation by purchasing their manuscripts at a fair price, which wiil average from 
$50 to $100, depending on the merit or probable sale of the piece. Our plan of dealing with them is not materially different from other publishers, as their fame 
a8 COmpusers is already earned, so their name to any piece is a sufficient passport for its success. Itis 


Lo Authors Unknown to Fame that this Article ts Principally Addressed 


All popular authors had to offer their first manuscript, with all the faults, more or less necessarily incident to all first efforts, to the publisher for publica- 
tion. Had they one and all, met with the common rebuff, ‘“‘not suitable to our wants,” or some other phrase, nivaning about the same thing, one can imagine how 
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few of their works would be in existence to-day! 
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LESCHETIZKY’S SCALE EXERCISES. 
Leschetizky’s Arpeggio Exercises. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH 


The art of playing scales runs, etc., is known to compars 
tively few. The editor of Leschetizky’s Scale Exercises, M. W. 
Butler, has studied under some of the best American teachers. 
but none of them called his attention to the fact that he was 
not using his thumb properly in the execution of scales ané 
runs. In 1888 he departed for Germany for a five years’ course 
of musical study in Berlin and Vienna. 

In Berlin he studied piano-forte playing with Kullak, Klind: 
worth and Reif. All seemed satisfied with his touch. It wag 
not until he arrived in Vienna when Leschetizky pointed out to 
him that in order to execute with the right hand a rapid as- 
cending scale or run evenly with the greatest velocity it ts 
absolutely necessary that the thumb sheuld pass quickly under 
the fingers (towards the next key it is to play instantly) as 
soon as the second finger has struck its key. It retards velocity 
and creates an uneven touch to wait until the third or fourth 
fingers have played before passing the thumb under. Lesche- 
tizky personally taught the editor his exercises for preparing 
the hand to execute scales, runs, etc., evenly and with the great- 
est velocity, all of: which are published complete, and with fut) 
explanations as to how they should be practiced in Lesche 
tizky’s Scale and’ Arpeggio Exercises. 

These books also contain instructive remarks by Paderew 
ski and his teacher, Leschetizky, lessons explaining how al) 
olanoforte musie should be practiced. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF PERRY’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
We have had so many calls for. back. numbers of PERRY’S 

MUSICAL MAGAZINE we decided: to'print a timited number of 

extras each month, and as long as the supply lasts we will sell 

at the low price of Beate 8 Seek 

$1.00 PER DOZEN,ASSORTED, OR 15 CENTS.SINGLE COPY. 


EVERYTHING KNOWN IW MUSIC> . 


ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


Wholesale and retail dealers in all the Book and Sheet. 


Music Publications, both Foreign and Domestic, of other pub- 
lishers. Also, we have an immense stock of Small Musical 
Instruments and Trimmings, such as Violins, Guitars, etc., which 
will be offered at prices defying competition. Catalogue Free. 
Address all communications to 


A. W. Perry’s Sons, Music Publishers. Sedalia, Mo. 


‘E TO AUTHORS. — 


How often the captious critic, on seeing one of the multitude of errors, that might possibly occur in a musical construction in a manuscript, runs his blue 
pencii through it and sends it back to the writer thus disheartening future effort! 

How much better the plan we have always adopted, that if the composition on the whole is pleasing, eliminate whatever errors occur, and then print it! Ul- 
timately, we get the thanks and good will of tbe writer. Our method ts a great school in musical composition. A teacher of harmony may correct a faulty pro- 
gression, and a pupil may forget thecorrection, Not so in a published manuscript, it is always remembered, j 

For the protection of our tig who buy music we never let an error of melody or harmony creep into anything published over our imprint. 

he greatest advertising musical publishers in the country to-day, and there is not a nook or corner in the land where our catalogues 
and music are not found. As to the style and exeellence of our publications we will state, that no matter how unpretending or modest the composition may be, 
for clearness of type, absence of typographical or harmonical errors, and fineness of paper on which it is printed, our editions are unapproachable. You will read- 
ily perceive the advantage of having your music published by us, for instead of issuing a small edition of about two or three hundred copies, and sending them to 
various small dealers throughout the country for them to catalogue away into obscurity, unless some extraordinary good luck should happen, which rarely ever 
does, we print editions of two or three thousand copies, and send them to the leading musicians and music teachers who buy and use music. 

This is not done once only. but is constantly repeated until the author’s name becomes almost *‘a household word.” You can readily see that with our plan 
if there is the slightest element of popularity in the piece the public wil) soon find it out, and there will be a demaid forit at once. Your name would then become 
favorably known as a composer, and your future productions would have a good sale. The cost of publishing a uew piece and advertising it on our expensive plan 
i» quite considerable. Aside from the immense cost of plates, engraving, paper, etc., there is another expense entailed upon us far greater, i.e., that of obtaining 
the names of leading musicians and music teachers of the country, and we are obliged to keep constantly at work seeking these names, as new musicians and mu- 
yic teachers are constantly emerging from obscurity, not to say anything of the vast number who come from abroad. However, by persistent energy we have to- 
day the largest and most complete directory of music teachers that has eyer been compiled by any music publisher in this conntry, To composers who wish to 
have their pieces published at our expense, and avail themselves of our splendid facilities for bringing their compositions before the publie we wil! state that we 
shall expect them to subscribe for a certain number of copies, which will be furnished at about one-third of the retail price. and this will enable them to realize a 
large profit on their sale. ‘The number of copies that they will be obliged to take can only be determined by sending manuscripts to us for examination. While 
we own the copyrights of all music p::blished-on the above end we are always ready to publish on the author’s account, they te own the copyright and they to bear 

eral, if not more so, than those of any other house, and should the composers wish us to advertise their 
copyrights we will do so aud pay them a large royalty on every copy soia We will further state thatshould any of your compositions that we publish become pop- 
ular, we will be willing to pay you a liberal price for all your future productions. s 


&. W. Perry’s Sons, Music Publishers and Dealers, Sedalia, Mo. | 
AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. ‘*Coptes of my latest composition duly recelved. The work ts beautifully done. | consider the 


Perry publications to be equaled by only a FEW other publishers and excelled by none. 


M. THEA. HAYS. 
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GUMMED STARS—In great demand for teachers of 
music, Primary and Sunday Schools, etc., using therm 
for merit marks. 100 Gold Stars In a box, No, 2— 
75 in No. 4, a little larger star. Price, 15 cents, post- 
No. 4 paid, each box. 

BLANK RULED MUSIC PAPER—12 staves, 10!4x13l4 
inches, GOOD QUALITY, per sheet, 5c; per quire, $1.00. | 

MUSIC MENDING—Hall’s Stykum Phast Cloth; will mend 
anything; 10 yards ina roll. Price, 50 cents. 


FRENCH GUMMED PAPER; transparent. Price, per roll, 


5 cents. 


THE SHEI.P HINGE—The only Hinge Tape in one piece 
you can cut to any length wanted. Box containing 5 yards, 
15 cents. 

SCHOOL MODEL PITCH PIPES—Chromatic, 10 reeds; 
price, 50 cents. A and C combined, in metal box, only 15 cents, 

MUSIC STANDS—Black Iron, Japanned; folding; each, 
$1.25. The same, nickel plated, $2.00. 

MUSIC STAND CASES—Good quality imitation leather, 
$1.50. Genuine leather, $2.50. . 

If you are wanting any kind of. musical merchandise not 
listed above, write for our lowest prices. 


Sounds From the Home _ 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies arranged for 
the Piano or Organ by : Fr | 
. JOHN MARTIN | . 

Every pivce is pretty and easy. Teachers ~hould get them 

for their yourg pupils. They will not only instruct, but will 

encourage the pupil to greater effort, as they will be entertain- 
ing and enjoyed by themselves, parents and friends. ee 
CONTENTS: . 

*Annie Laurie, *Battie Cry of Freedom, Da-ling Nelile 

Gray, Dixie,,Ha:] Columbia, *Happy Day, *Happy Dream Waltg, 

*Home Sweet Home, How Can I Leave Thee? I Can Not Sing 


e 


= the Olc Songs *In the Gloaming, *Listen to the Mocking Bird, 
 “Love’s Old Sweet Song, Massa’s in the Cold Ground, *My Old 
o: Kentucky, Home..Good Night; Old Black Joe, Old Folks at 
“Home, *Old Oaken Bucket, Red, White and Biue, Star Spangled 


Banner, The Old Cabin Home, *Yankee Doodle. 
The pieces marked with a Star (*) are written with the 
Treble Cleff in both hands. sate 
Price, 25 Cents Each. Complete, in One Volume, 50 Cents. 


PERRY’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
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EXTRA SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


SATCHELS 
~ No.1. Music Roll. Gea- 
uine SBarleykoid. Moire 


lined, patent end strip te 
hold music from slipping 
out. Genuine leather strap. 
Nickel buckle. Size, un- 
rolled, about 14x15 inches. 
Very durable. Color, black only. Our special price only $1.00, 
By mail, postpaid to any address. Retails many places for $1.50. 

The following three styles of Combination Music Bags are 
very popular and were selected by our buyer with great care. 

No. 2. Good seal grain Karitol; size unfolded for carrying 
sheet music, about 11%x15 inches; folded, about 6x15 inches; 
genuine Moire lined; solid leather straps and two black metal 
puckles; a substantial leather handle. Our special price oniy 
32.00. Easily worth $3.00. 

No. 3. Heavy seal grain Karitol, very durable. Solid lea- 
ther handle, two solid leather straps and buckles; black. Size 
wnfolded for carrying sheet music about 13x15 inches; folded, 
about 7x15. Beautiful orange color*iining. Our special price 
enly $2.75. Regular retail price is about $3.75. | 


No. 4. Heavy seal 
grained Karitol, 
solid leather han- 
dle round edges, 
silk lined, two pret- 
ty nickel’ spring 
locks. Size whea 
unfolled sheet mu- 
sic size, about 13x 
15 inches; fold2d 
like this illustra. 
tion, about 7x15 
Comes in black only. A very rich looking combination 
$5.00. 


No. 6. Music 
Bag and Band 
Master’s Case, 
Color. black only. 
Closed ends. Es. 
ii’ necially adapted 
| to the use of band 
| leaders and music 
| teachers that are 
; called upon to 
| carry a good many 
1 oleces of music 
i and studies. Made 
1 of genuine Bar 
|) leykoid; two 
a straps of same 
} durable mat -ri?! 
i around the 2” ‘rv 
| bag; two .ound 
i handles ‘so made 
of same z.aterial. 
Solid sz .dler lea- 
ther strap and 
Lined with beautiful Moire. Size 15x12 
Our special price, by 


inches. 
wag. Our special price, only $3.75. Easily worth 


equare nickel buckle. 
inches. Retails everywhere for $6.90. 
address, only $4.50. 
; a No. 7. String Case. 
Every teacher or 
player of the Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, 
etc., should possess 
one of our new and 
very beautiful little 
String Cases. Itisa 
genuine Barleykoid 
leather case with 
four partitions, and 
the size small. so 
can be carried easily 
iin your pocket. It 
is closec with a snap button. Price by mail, postpaid, only 50 
cents. We can include a full set of our reliable (Our Leader) 
violin strings, E, A, D, G, for 50c additional, total, $1.00 for 
strings and case, which makes a fine present for any violin 
player. 

The above line of Music Rolls, Bags and Binders, we believe 
is the best on the market at or near their prices. We buy 
direct from the manufacturers and all middle men or dealers’ 
profits is here given to our customers. We sell direct to the 
users of Music Carrying Cases, and hope you will send vour 
orders direct to us. We mail postpaid to any address. 

A. W. Perry’s Sons, Music Publishers, Sedalia, Mo. 
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METRONOMES 


BEST AMERICAN MAKE 
Guaranteed to be Perfect 


No. 1. Mahagony case, finely 
polished, without bell .......... 
No. 2. Mahogany case, finely 
polished ,with bell ................. 
We realize that there are several 
inferior makes of Metronomes on 
the market. Ours is the best. 
Every musician and teacher of 
music should have a Metronome. 
Heretofore the prices have been 
very high, making it a very expen- 
M\ sive luxury for some. We have just 
\ received from the manufacturers a 
™ large quantity and are putting them 
on the market at the above low 
prices, which places them now 
within the reach of all.- Add 35 
cents, if you desire us to prepay the Express charges, or send by 
Parcel Post. 
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HAWAIIAN UKULELES. 
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The Hawaiian Ukulele is an exceedingly fascinating musica] 
instrument and the recent appearance of several native Hawali- 


ans at the Panama Exposition, San Francisco, performing upon 
these instruments was so pleasing that now our own people are 
taking it up, and they can now be heard in almost every city and 
town in the United States. It is easy to play and with a little 
study and. practice the student will obtain surprising results in 
a short time. 


No. 1. Genuine Hawaiian Koa Wood, mahogany neck, un- 
finished pegs, decorated sound hole, highly polished, in- 
cluding self instructor and pick complete, only... $5.00 

Extension Nut (used in raising nut on any Guitar for 
Hawaiian Style. Piast a 50¢. 

Steels for playing Guitar, Hawaiian Style. essen 50¢ 

Instructor for Hawalim@eGuitar..k kn. a The 

Canvas Case for Ukuleles, leather bound Cd gS... cecesscsscscsnee — 

85c 
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LIVES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


No. 1. John Sebastian Bach, Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach, 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, William Vincent Wallace. 

No. 2. Ludwig Van Beethoven, Von Weber. 

No. 3. Johannes Brahms, Bartholdy Felix Mendelssohn, 
Muzio Clementi. : 


No. 4. Frederic Chopin, John Field, Eduard Hagerup Grieg. 

No. 5. Francis Joseph Haydn, Camille Saint-Saens. 

No. 6. Franz Liszt, Giovanni Sgambati. 

No. 7. W. A. Mozart, Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

No. 8. Anton Rubinstein, Alfred Jaell, Joseph Joachim 
Raff. 

No. 9. Franz Schubert. 

No. 10. Robert Schumann, Ignaz Moscheles. 

No. 11. Carl Maria Von Weber, Niels William Gade. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH NUMBER 

Postpaid to any address. Order by No. or Author’s name 
Per dozen, singly or assorted, $2.50, post paid. When ordering 
always state Perry Editien. 
Every pianist, music teacher or student of music should have 
these volumes in their library. A beautiful gift for the music 
teacher to make their truly ambitious pupil as a reward of merit, 
etc. 


PERRY’S ALBUM OF SACRED SONGS, PRICE 15 CENTS 


A new collection of the latest, and most beautiful sacred 
songs and quartettes, with piano or organ accompaniment 
printed from large size music plates. These new songs, pub- 
lished In sheet music form cost over ten times the price of the 
book, which will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of 
15 cents., | 


